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of ratiocination as distinct from one of rhetorical
expatiation.
When, further, the same critic expatiates (p. 170)
on " those magical words of which no one but
Shakespeare has ever had the secret/' we are at a
loss to know whether he even attaches a meaning to
his own hyperboles. There is an art of restraint for
critical as for dramatic expatiation, and Mr. Bailey
does not seem to " care " to learn it; unless, indeed,
he supposes he saves his position (p. 171) by the
words : "no turning to severer art robbed Shake-
speare of the freedom and magic in which no poet
has ever equalled him." If that be anything more
than what it looks, to wit, verbiage, it must be held
to mean that " severer art" is to be shunned, and
that, peradventure, Shakespeare did well to refuse
to learn " the lesson of art's self-restraint." If not
that, what ?
It is not an agreeable task to exhibit these self-
stultifications on the part of a cntic who, really
possessing a gift of expatiation, is so dominated by it
as to make it do duty for reasoning. The chief bane
of English criticism, perhaps, is just this affectation
of authority in a business in which persuasion is
above all things desirable. There is some reason to
suspect that the habitual use of the pontifical or
the Bobadilian manner by Arnold and Swinburne,
in a body of criticism which includes a number of
categorical self-contradictions, has been a cause of
much tacit disregard of criticism in general. And
Mr. Bailey's choice to write as Sir Oracle, offering